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if such or such a nation is fit to be free, I ask in return, is
any man fit to be a despot?* When he went along the roads,
whole villages would line up to cheer him.

In short, after full and careful analysis, it appeared that a
candidate's best interest in 1831 lay in joining the Whigs.
But the D'Israeli family was Tory. History showed the
Tories as the partisans of those Stuarts so dear to the heart of
Mr. Isaac D'Israeli. He had always taught his son that the
Whigs were merely an oligarchy in revolt against a martyr-
king. Moreover, the young Disraeli refused to show fitting
enthusiasm for the liberal sentiments of the Whigs. He
thought that the new electoral law had been carefully
constructed so as to bring to the poll a whole class of
tradesmen and manufacturers, cold and calculating men, the
natural supporters of the Whigs, against the Tory farmers,
and not in the least for the sake of hearkening to the
authentic voice of the people. He had no taste for this
alliance of the cynicism of great landlords and the greed of
great spinners.

The fashionable doctrine amongst the Whigs and their
allies was utilitarianism, born of a kind of anti-romantic
reaction of the middle-classes. The invention of the steam-
engine and industrial machinery, the astounding develop-
ment of English railways and mines, had inspired in them a
passionate belief in material progress. The new science of
political economy had taught them that the relations
between men are not moral relations or duties, but are
decreed by laws no less exact and inevitable than the law of
gravity or the movement of the stars. The law of supply and
demand was their gospel, the locomotive their fetish, and
Manchester their Holy City.

Disraeli, the painter of great parks and flowering gardens
and glittering mansions, detested this reek of coal. Political
economy bored him; he could not believe that men, men of